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VI. — Equestrianism in the Doloneia. 

By B. PERRIN, 
professor in adelbert college of western reserve university. 

Victor Hehn (Kulturpflanzen und Hausthiere,* p. 20 ff.) 
traces the horse to an original home in the great plateau of 
Central Asia. Thence have come the great equestrian ma- 
rauders of the Scythian stock, — Mongols, Huns, and Turks, 
— races of historic centaurs. But this blending of rider and 
horse into one creature was the peculiar achievement of those 
tribes which remained longest in the region where the wild 
horse was native. The earlier Indo-Europeans who moved 
westward from some part of this same vast region were not 
equestrian. They knew the horse as the " swift one," but 
probably still wild. From their successors and kinsfolk on 
the great Iranian table-lands they afterwards received the 
tamed horse and the art of riding ; and even before this some 
of them had borrowed, directly or indirectly, from the civiliza- 
tion of the Euphrates valley the highly developed and artificial 
use of the war-horse and chariot. 

In the Homeric poems, at any rate, as is well known, the 
horse is a war animal, and driven to the war chariot even by 
the Greeks in a manner purely Oriental (cf. Eyssenhardt, 
Fleckeisen's Jahrbucher, CIX. p. 599 f.). There is no fight- 
ing on horseback. Ordinary riding is not even mentioned, 
either in peace or war. In O 679 ff., Aias, leaping from ship 
to ship, is compared to a professional performer on horse- 
back, — avrip iTTTToiffi Ke\r}Ti^eiv eli ei'Sw?, — whose feat con- 
sisted in leaping from back to back of four horses harnessed 
abreast, and running at full speed. In e 370 ff., when his 
raft goes to pieces, Odysseus bestrides a piece of the wreck as 
if riding a race-horse, — KeXrjd' co? 'C-ttttov eXavvmv, — and pre- 
pares himself for a long swim. Here too professional riding 
at the games is clearly meant ; and both similes, as Nitzsch 
held, involve features of the poet's own period, rather than 
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those which had been transmitted to him by oral tradition 
from the heroic period. So Schol. A (Aristarchos) on the first 
passage : KeKtjra avTb<; fiev otSe, 'x^pco/Jbivovi Se toii? ■^pwa^ ov 
ffwio-rrjaiv. Eustathios, on the same passage, argues against 
the charge of anachronism : ov <ydp <f)7)cnv 6 iroci]Tr)^ to? eVt 
T&v 'A-)((uS)v rjv TO irpay/jLa, dW' avTO'i etScb? tovto i(f>' eavrov 
ytvofievov ivTev0ev irovelrai rrju irapa^oXrjv cb? Trpos etSora? 
\a\a)v. ovrm Se Kal iv 'OZvcraeia fjLeiMvrjTai /ceXi;TO?. The 
Schol. on the second passage refers to the only other place in 
Homer where riding is mentioned, and the only one where a 
hero rides : olSe /xev 6 troi.TjTrj'i rov KeXrjra, ovk eladr^et, he rov'i 
rjp(oa<i avTM j^toiievov^, el fir) i^ dvcuyKri^ iv tj) Adkwveia tov 
Aiofirjh'qv. 

That Diomedes at least, if not Odysseus also, rode the 
horses of Rhesos back to the Greek camp, has been the 
almost unanimous view of commentators on the Doloneia. 
But the last edition of Liddell and Scott's Lexicon, s. v. 
wT'Tro?, to the citation of K 513 and 529, as instances of the 
plural tTTTTot meaning chariot, adds this parenthesis : " for 
a careful reading of the whole passage shows that Diomed 
and Ulysses were driving the chariot of Rhesus, not riding 
his horses^ As a " careful reading of the whole passage " 
does not show this to me, and as the manner in which the 
Greek heroes brought their prize back to camp is quite differ- 
ently described even by those who do not include the chariot 
in the robbery, I wish to review the episode to see what inter- 
pretations the probabilities favor. That it remains, in part 
at least, a question of probabilities, is due to the fact that the 
Doloneia abounds in abrupt transitions and incomplete de- 
scriptions, at great variance with the usual epic minuteness 
(cf. Duntzer, Philol., XII. p. 537). 

Diomedes and Odysseus set out toward the Trojan camp 
just before dawn (v. 251), in the third part of the night (253), 
lightly armed. Meanwhile Dolon, a Trojan, starts off to spy 
out the Greek camp, after asking Hector to promise him 
(322 f.) : 

% jxkv Tois tinrovs re Kal dp/utra iroiKlXa XO'^I'V 
Suaifiiev, ot ^opiovcrw ifii/wva IljjXcfwca. 
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Hector takes formal oath (330 f.) : 

yU); i>iv TOis tvTounv av^p ^Trox^irfToi fiXXoj 
TptioM', dXXd ai <jyiiiu Sia/iirepis ay\ai'ei(r0ai. 

But Dolon is captured by Diomedes and Odysseus, to whom 
he claims that Hector had prevailed upon him to go out as a 
spy (392 f.) : 

Ss /lot IIri\etums ayavoO /idmxas Jttovs 
Sttiffifievai Kar^vevffe /cat &p/xara TroiKika X'^^f^V' 

Odysseus smiles, and says (401 £f.) : 

ij pd vi Toi lieydXiiiv diipav iTrefialero 0vii6s, 
iTiruv AladSao dat<ppoms' ol 5' dXeyeipol 
avSpiai ye Bvrirolffi Safx-fiixevai ■^S' dxiecBai, 
&W(f 7' fi 'Ax'X^i, Tbv d$avaTii riKe p.'ffTrip. 

Odysseus then asks where Hector is (406 f.) : 

vov vvv SeOpo Kiibi> X/ircs "EicTopa, voip-iva \awv; 
vov d^ ol ^VTca KeiTou. dp^ta, ttoD 5^ oi Xwtol ; 

The frightened Dolon gives the fullest information about 
the Trojan camp, and directs the Greek heroes against the 
Thracians, who are just arrived, and are nearest the Greek 
camp : 

Qp^iKe? otd' aTdvevde ve^XvdeSf €<rx(iToi &W(i3v • 
(435) ev di ff<pu> 'P^ffos ^airiXciis, jraij 'Hioi'^os. 

Tov dii KaXKlffTovs tTnrovs tSov ijSi /j^ylffrovt • 

XcvKdrepot X'oi'os, dcUiv 5' dvifioiffi-v ofiocoi, 

dp/Mt S4 ol XP""'? ''^ "'^i dpyipip e5 ijffKrirai ■ 

revxea di xp''"'^"' JreXiipia, 6avft,a lS4<T6ai., 
(440) fi\v9' ^x'^"' '■^ P'i" "^ '"' KaraOpriTouTi Ioikcv 

dvSpeaaai <t>op4eiv, dXX' dBavaTouji. BeoTaiv. 

After giving this treacherous information, Dolon is slain by 
Diomedes, and his equipments vowed to Athene by Odysseus. 
To the vow is added the prayer (464) : 

vipAJ/ov irl BpTiKUV dvdpQy tirvovs re /coi eivds. 

After hiding the trophies taken from the Trojan, the two 
Greeks proceed to the bivouac of the Thracians : 

ol 5* eiSov Kap.dT(p ddyjK&reSf ^vrea d4 <r(pLv 
KoKb, Trap' airroiffi x^""^ k^kXito, c8 xard xiapLOV, 
rpiaroixl- ' vapb, 64 <T<f>a' eKdffrip Sltoyes tmroi. 
'P^cros 5' iv piaip eSSe, Tap' airl^ S' uiKees tTiroi 
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(47s) ^{ iTiSi<ppiidos irvfidrTis l/toiri SiSevro. 

Tbv 5' '05u<rei>s Trpowtipoidcv ld(hv Ato/iTjSet det^ev 
o5t6s TOi, Ai6/irjSes, ir^p, oStoi S4 toi IVtoi, 
o9s I'Su' vlipavffKe A6Xc<)>', Sk (witpvopjev ij/uh, 
dXX' S7C 5i7, 7rp6(pepe Kparepiv fi4i>os ■ oiSi tI <re XP^ 

(480) effrifievai fUXeov criv Tcix^Tiv, dXX4 Xii ' txirowj • 
i)k ai y' AvSpas Ivaipe, iit\iri(Tov<nf S' iiiol ifirTroi. 

Diomedes begins to slay the prostrate Thracians, and as fast 
as he kills a man, Odysseus seizes the body by the foot and 
drags it away, 

tA (ppoviav Kari. 6vii6i', Svas /caXXirptxcs Jjrjrot 

^cfa di^ffoiey, /iijSi Tpo/ufoIoTO 0vp^ 

yeKpoU i.p.§alvovTei • i'/jdecrffof yhp It' airrwv. ' (491 S.) 

Twelve Thracians are slain and dragged away, and Diomedes 
then kills the king himself : 

Tb<t>pa. S tip TKjfjjxav '05i)ffci)s Xiie ixilimxai Uttttoks, 

aiv S' ijeipey luaai, Kal iiijKavvev i/ilXov 
(500) rd^ti) eTTLTrX'TiatTWi', iirel ov jjidariya 0aet;'r;;/ 

TTOiKiKou e/c St(ppoiO A'DT^caro x^P^'-^ eX^tr^ai. 

poi^Tjffev d' &pa Tritpa^KOJv Aio/j.i/]dci 5/(f). 

afrrkp 6 fiepuripil^e nivwv S ti KivraTOi' epSoi, 

^ 8 7c U(ppov i\ibv, SBi Toi/ciXo reixe eKeiTO, 
(5°S) pvpMV i^epioi i) iK<j>ipoi i^pba' aeipas, 

ij €Ti Twv T\e6v(av QpjjKwv dx6 dvfi6v ^oito* 

etos 6 Tav6' &pfmu>e Kari <j>pha, rbtppa S' 'kBiin) 

iyyiBev laTap^vT) Trpoa4<pri Aiofii/iSea Siov 

vb(rTov Sr] livijcrai, peyaBijiov 1vS4os vU, 
(510) yrjas IV( yXa^ivpds, fiij Kal ire^oprip^vos l\6ris, 

fxi) TToi Tis Kol Tpujas iycipj](nv debs ^XXos. 
S)S <t>i,0', b Si ^vvirjKe $eas 6ira ijxatnjffddrjs, 

KapTraXifjMS S' Xirirw iT€^7i<r€To • Kb^e S* ^OdvffiTedt 

Tb^(p^ Tol S' iir^Tovro 6oas ivl VTjas 'Axatwi'. 

Apollo rouses the Thracians. A kinsman of Rhesos, on 
springing up from sleep, noticed first of all ^w/aov iprjfiov 
06' ea-Taaap mvee? iTriroi, and then the dead forms of his 
comrades (519 ff.). 

Diomedes and Odysseus come back to the spot where they 
had slain Dolon. 

evB' 'OSvaeds p.kv ipv^e Sd^tKos iK^as tmrovs, 
IvSetSr)! Si xojuofe Bopiii' ^vapa ^porbeiTa 
iv xc/peinr' 'OSinTTji Tl$ei, ^jrej3ij<r6To 5' tirvav. 
(530) p.&(TTi^€v S' tTTTous, Tii) S' oiK d^KoiTC TeTiuffrjp 
vrjas tin y\aipvpis • tj y&p <j>l\ov exXero Ovfu^ 
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Nestor, in the expectant group of chiefs before the moat of 
the Greek camp, hears the sound of horses' feet, and prays 
that Diomedes and Odysseus may be coming safely back, 

oi tra irav efpTp-o ciros, irr' &p ifkuBov avroi. 

Kal /)' 0! niv KaTip-qffav iirl x^^""') ''<'' ^^ xapeJTes 

S'l'B iiffir&^ovTO liTfffcrl Tf /iei^ix^ourw. (540 ff.) 

Nestor's first question is, not what news they had brought 
from the Trojan camp, but (545 ff.) : 

^TTirws ToiffS' iwTTovs Xd^eroy ■ KaraSivres 6iu\ov 
Ipiiuf; ^ rh ffipoie irbpev 6ebi Acn/SoX^iros ; 
alfw^ aKriveffffiv ioUores ■^eXloto. 

He had always fought with the Trojans, 

d\X oH ITU Tolovs tTTTTous ISov oiSi v6ri<ra. {550 ff.) 

Surely some god must have given them. Odysseus replies 
(556 flf.): 

peia 6e6t 7' e^^Xwc Kal dfieivovas, iji wep oi$€, 
iwirovs diapi^aaiT*, iwel ^ jroXi) ^eprepoi tttrtc. 
Ittttoi S' otSe, yepaU, re^XuSes, oSs ipeelKis, 

QpTJlKlOl. 

Their master had been slain by Diomedes, with twelve of his 
companions, besides a spy of the Trojans. 

(Js eiiriiic T&(j>poio Si'/jKaae fuivvxas ^irirovs 
(565) /ca7xaX6<<»' • dpa S' S,Woi Krac x" 'poi^f s 'Axaiot. 

ot 5' 6t€ TvSetSeu KKurltjv 4iTVKTov tKovTO, 

tinrovi piv KareSrjaav ivrpi^ouriv Ipuffiv 

t^drvQ itp' ijTTrei^, 661 ircp Atoyx^Seos twiroi 

^(rraaav (hn'lnroSes /xeXt??5ea irvpiiv eSovTCSf 
(570) vT/l 5' M wpvpvy impa fyordeirra AoXcfcos 

dTJK 'OSvffeijSf 6tpp' ipbv iroifjMffffaiaT* 'A6itjvTj. 

These are all the passages which can in any way bear on the 
question under discussion. The facts in Dolon's story about 
the Thracians (434 ff.), which the poet evidently means to 
have alluring, are that they were newly arrived, and so 
strangers to the battle-field, that they were nearest the 
Greeks, and that their king had wonderful horses, a wonder- 
ful chariot, and armor more fit for gods than men. Of the 
armor no further mention is made, except that it lay on the 
chariot (504). That it would have been considered a great 
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prize may be inferred from the questions put to Dolon when 
the Greek spies still thought of seizing Hector (406 f.; cf. 206, 
and [Eur.] Rhes. 574 ff.). To the chariot certain reference is 
made in three places, verses 475, 501, and 504 f. In the first, 
the horses are described as haltered ef i7riSi^pidSo<i Tru/taTj;?. 
The aTTttf Xeyo/Mevov of this phrase is explained by Schol. A 
as T7J? Kara KoajjLOv aKpa<i avTvyo<; ■^ tov ev rd^ei i^cordrov 
^v\uv, i<f>' ov irp&Toi dva^aivovcnv oi fiiXkovTe<; fid'xeo'Oai, 
Schol. BL gives the second alternative only : iiriSi^pta'; jj,epo<; 
TOV Bi<f>pov ica6' o eTTL^aiveiv eldtOaffiv. These explanations 
clearly apply to the substantive as modified by the partitive 
adjective irv/idTr}^, and we may safely take refuge from the 
varying views of lexicons and commentators in the opinion of 
Helbig (Das Homerische Epos, etc., p. 90), that 67^^S^^/^ta? 
denoted the whole balustrade or fence of the chariot box, of 
which the avrv^ was the upper rail. The horses, then, had 
been unyoked from the pole, and hitched to the rear of 
the chariot, where the avrv^ was inserted in the floor of the 
chariot box.^ 

In 501 Odysseus is said to have forgotten to take the goad 
from the chariot when he untied the horses, and in 504 f. 
Diomedes thinks of stealing the chariot by dragging or carry- 
ing it away. In this last passage only does it appear that 
Dolon's description of the splendor of the chariot and arms of 
Rhesos (438 ff.) had inflamed the cupidity of the Greeks at 
all. Their ambition was centred on the horses as the chief 
prize, unless the indefinite iirirov; of 464 can be said to in- 
clude the apfia. There is no exultation at the Greek camp 
over either chariot or armor (567 £f.). If they were taken 
too, they are completely ignored by the poet in the triumph 
at the capture of the snow-white wind-swift horses. 

The only phrase of the poet which in any way leads us to 
think of the chariot as taken too, is the i-mrtov eVe/^jjcrero of 
513 and 529. Elsewhere in Homer this phrase is used of 
mounting to the chariot behind the horses. The plural sub- 

1 C£. [Eur.] Rhes. 567 £. : 

AI. oISk, &Wek Sf<rna ituKikSv i^ ivriyav 
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stantive for one part of the team (or " rig," as they say west 
of the Hudson) had come to include by metonymy the whole, 
and at last to designate the other part. The original and 
both derived uses can be instanced in the above citations 
from the Doloneia, though the original use is far more fre- 
quent. It was no less a scholar than Welcker who first dis- 
puted (Ep. Cyc, II. p. 217) the inference of Wolf and others 
that the Doloneia afforded the solitary instance of actual non- 
professional riding in Homer. His note on the subject is as 
follows : " Diomedes, da ihm Athene wiederrieth mehrere zu 
toden, that denn naturlich das Andere woran er gedacht hatte 
(503 ff.), er zog den Wagen heraus und spannte die Rosse 
daran ; sonst musste er ja auch neben den fiiegenden Rossen 
hergelaufen sein (527). Nein, erst fuhr Odysseus und Dio- 
medes hielt die Beute, dann wechselten sie die Rolle. So ist 
'L-mrcav iire^rjaero vom Wagen zu verstehen wie immer," etc. 
The Anhang to the Ameis-Henze Iliad {K 513) mentions 
only two scholars who have adopted this view of Welcker, — 
Sickel, in an essay inaccessible to me, and Doderlein, in his 
note on 513. Aside from these, the Scholiasts, Eustathios, 
and all the commentators whom I have been able to consult, 
interpret the passage as Wolf did (Proleg., p. 80). Assum- 
ing, in ignorance of other literature in English on the subject, 
that Liddell and Scott's Lexicon reverts in its last edition to 
the view of Welcker, it will be worth while to reproduce 
here the convincing arguments of H. Diintzer (Philol., XII. 
p. 54 f.) against that view, and to add to them one or two 
fresh arguments suggested by this review of the whole 
episode. 

In the first place, Welcker was evidently led to dispute the 
current view by the fact that 'i-mrmv iire/Si^a-eTo everywhere 
else in Homer described mounting the war chariot. But the 
force of this consideration is greatly weakened by the fact 
that, since this is the only place in Homer where mounting 
on horseback is described at all, we cannot tell what other 
expression for it than the one here used stood at the poet's 
command. The words in themselves are certainly capable of 
the meaning " mounted the horses," by a mere recession from 
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a bold metonymical use of the substantive to the original 
meaning. Eyssenhardt (/. c, p. 598) argues, from this very 
use of the stock phrase for mounting the chariot, that the 
art of riding was unknown even to the author of the later 
Doloneia, as well as in the heroic times which he portrays. 
(So Monro, in his excellent note on K. 513.) What Eyssen- 
hardt most objects to is the plural substantive Xirirmv : " Denn 
es ist unmoglich dass ein Dichter, der die Kunst des Reitens 
aus eigener Anschauung kannte, einen Reiter statt auf sein 
Pferd und von seinem Pferde, vielmehr auf zwei und von 
zweien, sein eigenes und das seines Gefahrten, steigen, oder 
gar den einen Reiter beide Pferde schlagen lasst." But this 
surely allows too little elasticity to a word already boldly 
diverted from its original meaning, and forgets also that the 
horses are described as fastened together into a pair or 
"team," just as if a chariot were behind them (499). To 
describe a man's mounting one of the horses thus fastened 
together, the New-Englander can certainly say " he mounted 
the team," even though the word " team " often includes 
vehicle. So much for the phrase 'i-inraiv eve^rjcreTo. The 
original meaning of 'CiriTwv, and the fact that the serio-comic 
return of the Greek heroes to camp involves the poet in a 
description of that for which there was no well-established 
phraseology, amply justifies the somewhat forcible appropria- 
tion of a stock phrase current in another sense than the exact 
one here needed. 

Again, Welcker's interpretation of the dilemma of Diomedes 
and its solution by Athene is certainly wrong. After a path- 
way up to the sleeping king and his chariot and horses has 
been made by the heroes, Diomedes slays the king, while 
Odysseus unfastens the horses from the chariot box, ties 
them together with their fastenings, and begins to drive them 
out through the bloody lane. Then he signals Diomedes to 
follow (cf. Schol. BL at 502 : ov yhp <Tv/j,vapeivat, avT& 
iSvvaro, i\da-a<{ iroppo) Tov'i wtttou?). To the cool shrewd- 
ness of Odysseus is well assigned the decision that daring 
had gone its full length, and would become folly if persisted 
in. But Diomedes, in the inner circle of the Thracian bivouac 
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(474), was deliberating (the impf. /iep/i^jpi^e instead of the 
formulaic aorist is worth noting) what rashest deed he could 
do (503), not whether he should continue or cease his rash- 
ness. He hesitates between killing more Thracians and 
stealing the chariot of Rhesos in one of two ways. But 
either exploit would be rash, for it would take time, and the 
dawn was near. There is no contrast in risk, then, between 
these projects. As Schol. BL says : ovSev tovtcov uKivSwov 
9jv a-ajdfjvai, avTov (cf Eust. tovtcov Se oiiBeTepov rots KaTa- 
aKOTTOi'; avve<^epe 8ia to r)hr] irepaToixrOai ttjv vvktu). The 
alternative of total opposition, like the second in the mind of 
Achilles in A 192, is presented to the mind of Diomedes by 
the signal of Odysseus for return. With the poet's usual 
happy personification, the force of this wise suggestion is 
seconded by Athene's admonition, "Bethink thee of return" 
(509). She does not dissuade him from killing more Thra- 
cians only, as Welcker put it, but also and just as much from 
stealing the chariot. Diintzer has pointed out other weak 
points in Welcker's version of the episode, which need not 
now be dwelt upon. 

It is, of course, often impossible to tell, in the case of a 
legend which successive poets treat with different details, 
whether those details are successive elaborations of the le- 
gend, or selected features which lay at the disposal of all the 
poets alike. In view of the exceedingly concentrated scope 
of the Doloneia, — the narration of a nocturnal raid on a hos- 
tile camp, — it would not be wise to suppose that the poet 
was acquainted with none of the details of the story of Rhe- 
sos which appear in Pindar, [Euripides,] Vergil, and Ovid. 
While, therefore, a disagreement between the oldest poet and 
the later ones in this matter of the theft of the chariot of 
Rhesos could not be called a conclusive argument against the 
current interpretation of the verses just discussed, a striking 
agreement between them would certainly have corroborative 
force. The author of the Rhesos agrees with that of the 
Doloneia in representing the horses of Rhesos to be valuable 
to the Greeks simply as booty, and not for the averting of 
any oracular evil, as in Vergil (Aen. i. 469 ff. ; cf. Servius 
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ad loc^y, and also in having the horses stolen without the 
chariot.^ 

Amid noticeable variations from the Doloneia and the 
Rhesos in Vergil, there is plain agreement in this, that the 
horses only are stolen. Ovid alone — in the speech of Ulysses 
for the armor of Achilles, where other familiar Homeric epi- 
sodes, as well as other parts of this, are freely distorted — 
thinks of the chariot of Rhesus as stolen .^ 

It is reasonably certain, then, that the poet of the Doloneia 
does not represent the Greek heroes as bringing the chariot 
of Rhesos back to camp, but only the horses ; and that Dio- 
medes, at least, rode one of the horses which Odysseus had 
harnessed together. But it is not anywhere expressly stated 
that Odysseus too mounted one of the horses. We are left to 
infer this from v. 541, where both heroes are said to have dis- 
mounted. This verse was singularly disregarded by many of 
the older commentators, who had Odysseus run after the 

1 This is especially plain from a comparison of Athene's inciting speech to the 
Greek heroes (Rhes. 6i6 ff.) with the story of the king's charioteer, vv. 780-798. 
In both passages ^XW irtDKiKmi refers to the horses exclusive of the chariot, — 
an exact reversal of the metonymy by which Vinroi in Homer means the chariot 
to the exclusion of the horses. This meaning for ixvf^" iraKmov is recognized 
in the Thesauros for 621, and is paralleled there by Hippol. 1355, Ion 1151, 
Frag. 779 6 (Dind.). It is equally clear for 797, as the context shows, although 
so great a man as Scaliger was of a different opinion. Heath's note ad loc. is 
(I quote from the letter of a friend): "Haec ita accipit Scaliger ad Culicem 
V. 326 quasi currus cum equis fuisset abductus. At ex v. 615, vv. 671 (i. e. 621, 
671), equos tantum abductos patet, et ifxw fTirwi/ nihil aliud quam l-moi, ut 
ixtlim Kavedpoo Aristoph. Pac. 865 ipse Kiivflopos." Eyssenhardt, /. c, p. 598, 
shows the same misinterpretation of the verse as Scaliger, when he bases on it 
the statement, "Euripides umgeht die Schwierigkeit dadurch dass er die Rauber 
' das Fuhrwerk ' stehlen lasst." 



2 Verg., A en. i. 469 ff. : 
Nee procul hinc Rhesi niveis tentoria 

velis 
Agnoscit lacrimans, primo quae prodita 

somno 
Tydides multa vastabat caede cruentus 
Ardentesque avertit equos in castra, 

priusquam 
Pabula gustassent Trojae Xanthumque 

bibissent. 
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Ovid, Met. xiii. 250 ff. : 
Inque suis ipsum castris comitesque 

peremi 
Atque ita capti vo victor votisque potitus 
Ingredior curru laetos imitante tri- 

umphos. 
Cujus equos pretium pro nocte popos- 

cerat hostis, 
Arma negate mihi, fueritque benignior 

Ajax. 



114 B. Perrin, [1885. 

horses as he drove them toward camp. So Eustathios in 
commenting on e 371. He changed his view very positively, 
however, when he afterwards came to comment more particu- 
larly on the whole episode of the Doloneia, and made Odysseus 
share in the equestrianism. Curiously enough, Nitzsch, in 
his note on e 371, presents this earlier and partial view of 
Eustathios.^ 

As to the point in the narrative where we are to understand 
that Odysseus mounted one of the horses, commentators are 
about evenly divided between v. 499 and v. 513. Eustathios, 
with all the material at his command, including the original 
sources of both bodies of scholia on the Iliad, makes Odysseus 
mount at 513, following the example of Diomedes. Monro 
and Ameis-Henze, which perhaps represent the best English 
and German school editions, make Odysseus set the example 
to Diomedes by mounting at 499. No very conclusive argu- 
ments can be urged for either view. I think one moves along 
the line of least resistance in following Eustathios, and under- 
standing that Odysseus mounts at 513, after Diomedes. Here 
is the first mention of any mounting at all. Here, then, 
would most easily fall out any express mention of Odysseus's 
mounting. Diomedes was the horseman of the two heroes. 
The tact of Odysseus in fastening the horses together as they 
were accustomed to travel is noted by a Scholiast as something 
remarkable,^ and it would be more natural for the hero who 
owned and used horses to suggest the strange expedient of 
mounting. So far too as the usage of the verbs e-TmrXjja-a-m 
and /coTTTo) in Homer shows any distinction, a different posi- 
tion for Odysseus in v. 499 f. and v. 513 is favored ; in the 
first instance, behind the horses, where their charioteer was 
accustomed to be with the fida-ri^ ; in the second, over them. 
The use of /^da-Ti^ev in v. 530 is plainly due to the thoughtless 
improvement of a formulaic verse; no more thoughtless or 
inexact, however, than v. 531, which editors bracket. 

1 " Nur in besonderem Falle setzt sich Diomedes auf eines der erbeuteten 
Pferde, die dann Odysseus zum Lager treibt." 

2 Schol. BL: Kal itrri /tiv i^o-k^tj)?, rp Ji veip(f oi Sftnepfiti riv6s. Cf. 
Rhes. 624 ff. 
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Regarding as certain, then, only the view that the poet 
does not represent the Greek heroes as stealing the chariot of 
Rhesos as well as his horses, and as merely more probable 
the interpretation given of vv. 499 and 513, the culmination 
of the exploit of Diomedes and Odysseus, which is left so 
vague in many details by the poet of the Doloneia, may 
be briefly described as follows. While Diomedes seeks and 
slays Rhesos, Odysseus unties the horses from the chariot 
box, couples them together with their halter straps, and starts 
to drive them with extemporized reins and goad down through 
the ranks of sleeping Thracians. At the same time he sig- 
nals Diomedes to join him. After an instant's deliberation 
Diomedes does so, and leaps upon one of the horses. Odys- 
seus follows suit, still keeping reins and goad (bow), and 
sends the horses at full speed toward the Greek camp. Ar- 
rived at the place where the spoils of Dolon had been hid, 
Odysseus reined in the horses, Diomedes leaped to the ground, 
handed the trophies up to Odysseus, and then remounted. 
In the eager haste of the narrative, it is not necessary to say 
that Diomedes relieved Odysseus of the trophies after re- 
mounting, even if we assume that he did so. They would be 
no special burden (cf. 458 ff.) to a horseman riding for dear 
life in dare-devil bare-back style. After both heroes have 
dismounted and received the congratulations of their friends, 
Odysseus drives the horses into camp, as he started to drive 
them at first out through the ranks of the Thracians. At the 
stables of Diomedes, the extemporized harness is converted 
back into halters. Then the heroes bathe and feast. 



